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Life in Art 

By Alfred J. Lotka, M.A., D.Sc. 

"It is the life in literature that acts upon life. 11 — j. g. Holland 




j]HE novelist, says Arnold Ben- 
nett in The Author's Craft, "is 
he who, having seen life, and 
being so excited by it that he 
absolutely must transmit the vision to 
others, chooses narrative fiction as the 
liveliest vehicle for the relief of his feel- 
ings. He is like other artists — he can 
not keep himself to himself, he is bursting 
with the news: he is bound to tell — 
the affair is too thrilling." 

The most learned treatise on the psy- 
chology of work could not describe more 
perfectly the drive behind the artist's 
activity: as Bennett again says else- 
where: "He has glimpsed perfection; 
he has the gleam of perfection in his soul." 
He can have no rest until he has com- 
municated to others something of the 
solemn joy in the contemplation of his 
vision; till he has projected from his 



inner consciousness upon the canvas, 
the printed page, or other .vehicle of his 
choice, the truth revealed to him, the 
thing of beauty conceived in his soul." 

And so the artist works under the stress 
of the instinct of self-expression. No 
other motive is competent to give birth 
to a true work of art; for though talent 
may do what it can, genius does what it 
must. " Talent," says E. P. Whipple, 
" gives out what it has taken in; genius 
what has arisen from its unsounded wells 
of living thought." The true artist can 
never be in any sense a copyist. His 
mission is to translate into terms intelli- 
gible to men the vision that has been 
revealed to his inner senses. These facts 
have been eloquently expressed by Mrs. 
M. R. S. Andrews in her Perfect Tribute: 
"As the sculptor must dream the statue 
prisoned in mafble, as the artist must 
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LOUIS. XL AT PRAYER. BY G. BOILDVIN 



dream the picture to come from the 
brilliant unmeaning of his palette, as the 
musician dreams a song, so he who writes 
must have a vision of his finished work 
before he touches, to begin it, a medium 
more elastic, more vivid, more powerful 
than any other — words — prismatic bits 
of humanity, old as the Pharaos, new 
as the Arabs of the street, broken, 
sparkling, alive, from the age-long life 
of the race." 

It is not, then, with merely copying life 
that the artist is concerned. When Ben- 
nett speaks of having "seen" life, he is 
not referring merely to the impressions 
received by the eye and our other senses. 
"No human phenomenon is adequately 
seen until the imagination has placed 
it back into its past and forward into 
its future." Thus the imagination, the 
inner vision, must come to the aid of the 
bodily eye, supplementing its indications, 



to give us a true insight into human life. 
For it must be remembered that the field 
of observation of each of us is necessarily 
circumscribed and restricted by the limi- 
tations of our senses. Many factors of 
vital interest to me, and playing an im- 
portant role in the shaping of my life, 
must remain for ever unknown to me, 
because my eyes can see only a small 
region of the universe, my ears may 
catch but a fragment of the world's hum. 
But the writer of fiction can piece to- 
gether, according to his skill, and his 
understanding of human nature, a mosaic 
of colored pebbles gathered from the 
shores of life; setting forth, not indeed a 
life, the biography of a real individual, 
the history of a concrete event, but life 
a type phenomenon, an abstract principle. 
And in this the true artist of fiction is able 
to draw for us a more realistic picture 
than any of our senses furnish, that he. 
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A KITCHEN. BY HENDRIK SORGH (1611-1669?) 

can, < by imagination, fill in toshe lines 
in the rear of the scene, which in real life 
are hidden from view. The novel thus 
bears to our observation of real life 
somewhat the same relation that the 
picture of a cube, drawn in perspective, 
and with the rear faces and edges shown 
in dotted lines, bears to the visual image 
of the cube upon the retina of our eye. 
The perspective drawing is a more realis- 
tic, more objective representation of the 
cube than the subjective impression of 
our sense of sight. Justly does Lamar- 
tine speak of fiction as "the microscope 
of truth." 

Whence does the artist derive this 
second sight, which enables him by 
imagination to fill in those unseen lines 
in the background? For answer we turn 
again to Arnold Bennett : 

"The novelist can only look within for 
effective aid. Almost solely by arrang- 
ing and modifying what he has felt and 
seen, and scarcely at all by inventing, 
can he accomplish his end. . . . 

"For a thousand details he must in- 
terrogate that part of his own indi- 
viduality which corresponds to the char- 
acter he is portraying. ... In his own 



individuality there is something of every- 
body." 

In making use of this method of intro- 
spection, whether consciously or not, 
the artist is building up his structure on 
the bedrock of nature. For though the 
life of each human individual is a separate 
and distinct entity or phenomenon, the 
difference between your life and mine or 
that of our neighbor is conditioned quite 
as much by varying circumstance as by 
any inherent difference in our being. In 
fact, if we reflect upon the fundamental 
features of that portion of our lives which 
is determined by our own inner self, we 
shall probably be impressed much more 
forcibly by the likeness in separate indi- 
viduals than by their divergence. Each 
of us enters from the same darkness into 
the light of this world, passes through 
that early childhood, whose vague recol- 
lections are in later life invested with a 
peculiar charm ; he experiences the awak- 
ening of the adolescent period, when 
"the wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh nor wither it 
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goeth"; to each of us, if we are allowed 
the full span of life, comes the maturity 
of Summer, the yellow leaf of Autumn 
and nature's sleep of Winter. Upon 
this biological background, as upon the 
coarser fabric, the high lights, the black 
shadows, and all the rich colorations of 
romance are embroidered. 
< To each of us in turn life's story is told. 
We listen, as to some ancient melody, 
sung with infinite variations now in a 
major, now a minor key; rehearsing ever 
the same theme, yet never twice the same ; 



each listener hears the strain but once, 
and with its last note his term of life, 
also, expires. 

It is this universal kinship of mankind 
which enables the artist to draw from 
the unsounded wells of his inner con- 
sciousness his deep insight into the lives 
of others; it is this method of intro- 
spection which gives to the artist's crea- 
tion the subjective atmosphere so char- 
acteristic of his handiwork. 

For, though the artist's representation 
of life adds something of microscopic 
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THE SUNBEAM. BY CHRISTOFFEL BISSCHOP 

detail to our every day interpretation, 
his microscope is fitted, as it were, with 
colored lenses, and he draws, like Kipling, 
"the thing as he sees it, for the God of 
things as they are." 

The novelist holds no monopoly for 
the delineation of life in art. Indeed, 
the drama, with its living presentation, 
has resources beyond the reach of the 
fiction writer, resources which, in the 
hands of the great masters, in spite of 
certain mechanical limitations of the 
stage, transcend, in some aspects, the 
message of the unaided printed page. 
. More modest an exponent of human 
life is the genre painter, the novelist of 
the graphic arts. Committed as he is 
to the projection upon canvas of selected 
episodes, his field is to this extent more 
limited than that of his literary confreres. 
At least, this is true so far as any one of 
his works, taken singly, is concerned. 
Viewed in its entirety his art, like that 
of literature and the drama, plays the 
whole gamut of the song of life. 

In their works the great masters of the 
past have left for us a record of the life 
of their day. Carpaccio, Paolo Veronese, 
Pintoricchio, Quentin' Matsys, Lucas 
Cranach, Albrecht Durer, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt — all these and many other 
old masters have made their time to live 
again through their genre paintings; as 
have also Chardin, Greuze, David, In- 
gres, Meissonnier, Delaroche — to name but 



a few of the artists who preceded the 
painters of our own time. The brush 
of our contemporaries will, in turn, trans- 
mit to posterity the varied pageantry of 
life as it moves past our eyes today. 

Art and life! What a happy juxta- 
position of terms, what a mutual inter- 
play of thoughts. For few things there 
are which more than art make life worth 
while ; and no greater topic can the artist 
find than life to inspire his creative 
imagination. 

Art in life, and life in art — art, a warm- 
ing glow in sunny hours, a saving comfort 
in the shadows of life; life, the central 
theme, the all-absorbing topic of creative 
art. And life itself an art in which, as 
has been said, too many of us remain 
only dilettantes, for "the expression of 
the soul by means of the brain and the 
body is what we call the art of living. M 
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